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Committee 
considers 
draft plan 
feedback 

Six months of public consul¬ 
tation have left: UVic s campus 
development committee (CDC) 
with quite a task—sifting 
through a mound of comments 
and suggestions on the draft 
campus plan. 

The feedback was gathered 
between June and December 
through forums, workshops, 
open houses, council presenta¬ 
tions, neighbourhood distri¬ 
butions, community mail-outs 
and a Web site. 

With the help of City Spaces 
Consulting, which co-ordinated 
the fall consultation process, 
the CDC is now reviewing 
the responses. Once approved 
by UVic’s board of governors, 
a new campus plan will guide 
the physical development of 
the campus in keeping with the 
academic priorities established 
in A Vision for the Future , the 
university’s new strategic plan 
adopted by the board last 
February. 

“We want to thank everyone 
who took the time to read the plan 
and provide their views to the 
committee during the latest round 
of public consultation,” says Jack 
Falk, CDC chair and UVics vice 
president finance and operations. 
“We’ll be taking our time to look 
at the input very carefully. It’s been 
a very helpful process.” 

According to Falk, once it 
has completed its review of the 
feedback, the CDC will draft 
another version of the plan. The 
new draft will then be presented, 
along with a summary of the 
feedback from the consultation 
process, at an open house, likely 
to be held before the end of 
March. In the meantime, the 
feedback is being posted on the 
draft campus plan Web site as it 
becomes available in a postable 
format. 

While the committee con¬ 
tinues to work on a new campus 
plan, it’s also considering pos¬ 
sible sites for the new engineering 
and computer science building, 
which was announced in early 
December. 

Three potential sites have 
been identified so far, including 
one on the parking lot beside 
the Engineering Lab Wing. As 
part of this review, an impact 
assessment of each of the 
sites will be conducted. The 
CDC should be in a position 
to recommend a site for the 
building by February or March. 
The building will be ready for 
occupancy in fall 2005. 



Slow down! 


That's the message Robyn de Rosario, a parking enforcement officer with UVic campus security, wants to get out 
to Ring Road drivers as he aims a radar gun at oncoming traffic. A recent radar monitoring campaign, which gives 
drivers a large digital readout of their speed, showed an average Ring Road speed of 65 kph—25 kph above the 
posted limit. One lead-footed driver was clocked at 94 kph. Campus security plans to continue with the monitoring 
campaign and hints that license plate numbers may be passed on to Saanich or Oak Bay police, who can also be 
called in anytime to set up radar traps and hand out tickets. "This is about public safety," says Rosario. "People are 
crossing the road all the time, often chatting with friends or wearing headphones and not paying attention. Drivers 
need to slow down, or someone is going to get seriously injured." 


UVic law is 
tops again 

UVic’s law school finds itself in 
a familiar place again this year— 
ranked number one in the country 
in a survey of recent law graduates 
by Canadian Lawyer magazine. 

UVic law has earned an “A” rating 
in the annual survey of law schools, 
published in the magazine’s February 
edition. “For a small law school to be 
consistendy ranked number one by 
its students is particularly gratifying,” 
says UVic law dean Andrew Petter. 

The law school finishes ahead 
of the universities of Alberta and 
Toronto in the survey, which 
measures the quality of curriculum, 
faculty, facilities and student body, 
testing standards, and the relevance 
of the overall education. 

The magazine notes that grads 
from UVic law agree that the school’s 
strongest feature is its people—both 
faculty and fellow students. “The A’ 
we’ve received for our students and 
faculty is a well-deserved tribute to the 
people at UVic law,” adds Petter. 

UVic has ranked number one in 
the country in seven of the past eight 
of the magazine’s surveys. 


Aboriginal scholar wins national award 


by Patty Pitts 


UVic’s Dr. John Borrows, one of 
Canada’s leading aboriginal scholars, 
is one of 14 recipients of this year’s 
National Aboriginal Achievement 
Awards. 

The awards will be presented 
at a star-studded gala evening at 
Ottawa’s National Arts Centre on 
March 28. The ceremony will be 
televised nationally by CBC. 

“I am, mostly, surprised,” said 
Burrows of his award. “There are 
so many strong people working the 
field of aboriginal justice, and we all 


build on each other’s efforts. It’s an 
honour to be counted among them 
and receive a little recognition for 
the field.” 

Burrows is currently teaching 
in Iqaluit, Nunavut as part of 
the Akitsiraq Law Program—a 
partnership between UVic law, 
the Nunavut Arctic College and 
Akitsiraq Law School Society 
through which Inuit students earn 
a UVic law degree in their home 
territory. He plans to attend the 
awards ceremony in Ottawa. 

In contemplating the award, 
Borrows says he thought of all the 


challenges his mother faced growing 
up on a reserve and raising her son. 
“She had some very tough times, and 
I am grateful for her perseverance 
and teachings.” Borrows is a 
member of the Chippewa of the 
Nawash First Nations. 

Borrows is one of four British 
Columbians selected to receive this 
year’s awards. The others are: Hesquiat 
orator and environmentalist Simon 
Lucas, who has devoted his life to 
fisheries conservation; Chief Sophie 
Pierre, who has led the Kootenay 
Indian people for 20 years; and Metis 
physician Dr. Jay Wortman, who has 


been on the front lines of AIDS 
treatment for more than a decade. 

Burrows was cited for establishing 
university level aboriginal legal 
programs and writing extensive 
legal texts. 

This year marks the 10th anni¬ 
versary of the awards, created by 
Mohawk conductor John Kim Bell 
to recognize the achievements of 
aboriginal professionals. The awards 
are supported by a wide variety of 
private and public sponsors. For 
photos and biographies of this year’s 
recipients visit the awards Web site 
at <www.naaf.ca>. 


BEFORE IT'S TOO LATE 

UVic linguists plan to document endangered Mayan culture 


by Robie Liscomb 


Two UVic linguists will soon 
be travelling to Mexico to help 
preserve a Mayan dialect, thanks to 
a research grant of 345,000 Euro 
(more than $500,000 Cdn), one 
of only 10 that the Volkswagen 
Foundation has awarded to 
scholars worldwide to document 
endangered languages. 

Dr. Barry Carlson and film¬ 
maker and postgraduate linguistics 
student Suzanne Cook will be 
studying Lacandon, a Mayan 
language spoken in the rainforest 
of Chiapas, Mexico. During the 


next three years their project will 
document the cultural heritage 
of the northern Lacandones, a 
small population of about 200 
men, women and children, 
who constitute the last non- 
Christian indigenous peoples in 
Mesoamerica. 

The pair will also develop an 
interactive computer database 
of the collected material, which 
will be released on DVD and 
through the Internet. Their 
documentation will be archived 
with the Max Planck Institute 
for Psycholinguistics in The 
Netherlands, which is developing 


the electronic archive, also with 
funds from the Volkswagen 
Foundation. 

“Language endangerment is 
a central concern of linguists 
today,” says Carlson, who has 
worked for more than 30 years 
with the Spokane (Salish) linguistic 
community, helping develop 
a successful language revival 
program. 

“Two-thirds of the world’s 6,500 
languages that are currently in 
use will become extinct within 
this century. Because languages 
and cultures represent specific 
expressions of human thought 


and social organization, every 
language that dies extinguishes 
unique creations of the human 
intellect. There just aren’t enough 
linguists nor enough time to 
document what’s left.” 

Cook began filming the 
Lacandones in 1989. “When I 
first visited their villages there 
was no electricity,” Cook recalls. 
“Today satellite dishes perch atop 
every hut, funneling in the values 
and cultures of the outside world. 
Following the death of their 
last traditional leader in 1996, 
the Lacanddnes abandoned the 
See MAYAN DIALECT ... p. 6 






























Professor wins award 
for book on music theory 


by Joy Poliquin 


When Dr. Harald Krebs chose to 
become a music theorist instead 
of a concert pianist, he thought he 
would avoid a traveller’s life. These 
days, however, it’s his work in music 
theory that takes him on the road, 
and he’s discovered he loves it. 

Krebs was recently awarded the 
Society for Music Theory’s Wallace 
Berry Award for his book Fantasy 
Pieces: Metrical Dissonance in the 
Music of Robert Schumann , and he’s 
been giving talks on it across North 
America and Europe. 

The book focuses on the 
metrical conflict, or “dissonance,” 
which involves overlaying the 
tempo of a piece with “dissonant” 
tempos, something for which 
Robert Schumann is particularly 
well-known. 

This may sound like a heavy 
topic, but Krebs presents it in a 


light way. “I could have written 
this book as a normal academic 
book, and that’s how it started,” 
he says. “But from the beginning, 
I wrote the introduction as a 
dialogue between Florestan and 
Eusebius, characters Schumann 
himself had created to embody the 
two sides of his own personality (his 
passionate, extroverted side, and his 
mild, introverted side, respectively). 
Later I rewrote the rest of the book 
in this format, in an effort to make 
it more fun to read. 

“I think we tend to be too serious 
in our scholarly work,” he says. 
“Sometimes we need to have fun 
with it. My hope is that by having 
these characters discuss modern 
theoretical ideas, they come to life, 
even for readers who aren’t in the 
field of music theory.” 

In one chapter, Krebs places the 
pair in a coffee house, similar to 
one Schumann would have known, 


where they use coffee beans to 
construct models of different kinds 
of metrical conflict. The diagrams 
that accompany this “scene” are 
actually made up of coffee beans, 
instead of the plain dots that 
other writers have used in similar 
diagrams. 

Krebs’ approach results in more 
than a book on music theory, since 
he frames the theory in a narrative 
of Schumann’s tragic descent into 
mental illness. 

“The book is full of allusions to 
Schumann’s life and work, some of 
which probably no readers have 
yet uncovered. I think people over 
the years will have fun with these 
hidden allusions.” 

Readers so far seem to be enjoying 
the humorous aspects of the book. 
Says Krebs, “Every reviewer refers to 
those coffee beans.” 

Krebs 



RING ROAD WALK RAISES FUNDS FOR ALZHEIMER'S 


by Heather McCloy 


Fun, fitness, and fundraising are 
all on the agenda for the first 
annual Alzheimer Society Walk 
for Memories at UVic on Sunday, 
Jan. 26. The 5K walk, which covers 
two circuits around Ring Road, is 
being held in honour of Dr. Frank 
Robinson, a retired UVic chemistry 
professor living with Alzheimer’s. 

Money raised through pledges 
by participants will support the 
Alzheimer Society of B.C. and go 
directly to research and support 
programs on Vancouver Island. 

“It was tough finding out about 
Frank’s illness,” says his wife, Jackie 
Robinson, who will be participating 
in the walk. “You first have to admit 
to yourself there’s a problem, and 
then deal with it from there.” 

Individuals with Alzheimer’s 
experience progressive memory 
loss and disorientation, and have 
difficulty performing everyday tasks. 
There is no known cause of, or cure 
for, the disease. Robinson, 67, was 


diagnosed with Alzheimer’s shortly 
after he retired in June 2000 from 
UVic, where he taught for nearly 
38 years. He’s currently in the early 
stages of the disease. 

Originally from North Carolina, 
Robinson completed his PhD at 
the University of Alberta before 
coming to the newly formed UVic 
in 1963. He and Jackie planned 
on staying for only a year, but 
soon changed their minds. “There 
weren’t many jobs in Canada at the 
time and we thought this would be 
a lovely place to stay, work and raise 
a family,” says Jackie Robinson. 

Robinson is active with the 
Alzheimer Society of B.C. as a 
member of its early stages support 
group. He has appeared alongside 
his wife on radio and television 
shows, raising awareness of 
the disease. Although he won’t 
be walking due to sore knees, 
Robinson will be there to cheer 
from the sidelines. 

Mark Egan, fund development 
co-ordinator for the Vancouver 
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Island branch of the Alzheimer 
Society, expects at least 100 UVic 
faculty and staff to participate in 
the walk and is hopeful that many 
more community members will 
turn out. 

“There’s no minimum pledge 
amount to participate, but the 


more you raise, the more chances 
you’ll have of winning some 
spectacular prizes, including a 
trip for two to any European 
or North American Air Canada 
destination,” says Egan. “Also, if 
you don’t want to walk, we still 
welcome your pledges.” 


Registration begins at 7:30 a.m. 
in UVic parking lot 8, and the walk 
officially begins on Ring Road at 
8:30 a.m. Registration forms are 
online at <www.alzresource.bc.ca> 
or you can sign up on the day of 
the event. For more information, 
contact Egan at 382-2033. 
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What does the Kyoto Protocol 
mean for B.C.? 

An upcoming public forum presented by UVic's En¬ 
vironmental Law Centre (ELC) and International Law 
Club (ILC) will examine the legal, political and economic 
implications of the Kyoto Protocol for the province. 
"Climate at the Crossroads," featuring a panel of envi¬ 
ronmentalists and researchers, takes place Wednesday, 
Jan. 29 from 7 to 9 p.m. in Fraser 159. Panelists include: 
Chris Rolfe, counsel. West Coast Environmental Law; 
Gerry Scott, director, climate change campaign, Suzuki 
Foundation; and economist Dr. Cornelis ("Case") van 
Kooten, UVic Canada Research Chair in environmental 
studies and climate change. A question-and-answer pe¬ 
riod will be followed by an informal reception with light 
refreshments. For more information call 721-8188. 

Libraries offer more access 
to computer resources 

The UVic libraries have opened an Information Com¬ 
mons (1C) in room 130, the classroom on the main 
floor of McPherson Library. The 1C includes 28 com¬ 
puters on which students and staff can access all 
resources on the Libraries Gateway and create, down¬ 
load, save, edit and print documents. 1C service will be 
available whenever the library building is open, except 
when the classroom is booked for instructional classes. 
Information Commons assistants are available to help 1C 
users from 11 a.m. until closing every day. For more in¬ 
formation, contact Joanne Henning, head of reference 
services, at 721-8268. 


Director to attend documentary 
screening 

Sandi DuBowski, director of the award-winning docu¬ 
mentary Trembling Before G-D, will attend Cinecenta's 
Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m. screening of his film and participate 
in a discussion with the audience. The film, which has 
won best documentary prizes at the Chicago and Berlin 
Film festivals, tells the personal stories of Hasidic and 
Orthodox Jews trying to reconcile their passionate faith 
with the drastic Biblical prohibitions against homosexu¬ 
ality. The event is co-sponsored by the Centre for Stud¬ 
ies in Religion and Society. For more information, see 
the Cinecenta Web site at <www.cinecenta.com/> or 
contact Debby Yaffe (women's studies) at 721-6261. 

Upcoming conference celebrates 
UVic women 

Celebrating UVic women: past, present and future is 
the theme of this year's UVic Women's Conference at 
University Centre Feb. 19 from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Included in the program are a screening of Dr. Laurie 
Baxter's half-hour video, Madame Chancellor, about the 
life and work of Dr. Norma Mickelson, a keynote address 
by Mickelson, a panel on "Celebrating Diversity," and a 
wide-ranging selection of 14 workshops including "Desk¬ 
top Yoga," "Juggling to Survive: Managing Life as a Busy 
Woman," "Embracing Diversity in the Real World," and 
"Taking Risks and Coping with Change." The registra¬ 
tion deadline is Feb. 5. For registration information go 
to <web.uvic.ca/womennet/> or call call co-chairs Diana 
Nicholson at 472-4131 orTeri Hibbs at 388-4916. 
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Fairness and equity panel 
seeks your views 


Is UVic meeting its objectives in 
the areas of fairness and equity? 
How can UVic improve? 

Your opinion on the topic is 
invited by the Review Panel on 
Equity and Fairness, which will 
be on campus the week beginning 
Feb. 10. 

The review is being undertaken 
at the request of UVic President 
Dr. David Turpin as part of the 
university’s Strategic Plan, A Vision 
for the Fututt. One of the stated 
goals is “to recruit and retain a 
diverse group of exceptionally 
talented students, faculty and staff 
and to support them in ways that 
allow them to achieve their highest 
potential.” 

“An important element in 
moving forward with this objective 
is to review all the organizational 
structures and mandates associated 
with issues of equity and fairness 
at UVic,” says university secretary 
Sheila Sheldon Collyer, whose 
office is co-ordinating the work 
of the panel. 

The panel is made up of three 
external reviewers: Fran Trehearne 


(chair), director of the office of 
human rights at the University 
of Alberta; Wendy Scholefield, 
former equity officer at Simon 
Fraser University; and Irdne Bujara, 
director of the human rights office 
at Queens University. 

The panel will be scrutinizing 
the structures, roles and relation¬ 
ships at UVic relevant to human 
rights, harassment and legislated 
requirements. These include the 
equity office, the office for the 
prevention of discrimination 
and harassment, the diversity 
advisor, human resources (as it 
relates to employment equity and 
human rights), the human rights 
committee, and the advisory 
committee on students with a 
disability. 

“They’ll also look at any other 
activities and procedures that 
deal with complaints and conflict 
resolution, diversity, equity and 
human rights education, and 
other human resources services,” 
adds Sheldon Collyer. “It will be 
a thorough assessment.” 

The panel will not adjudicate 


or comment on specific allegations 
of unfairness or equity, she stresses, 
although it will respect requests for 
confidentiality. “Some people may 
need to refer to specific allegations 
for illustrative purposes, and the 
panel understands that.” 

The panel will make re¬ 
commendations on what im¬ 
provements, if any, should be made 
to promote fairness and equity at 
UVic. A report is expected within 
a month. 

Anyone wishing to make their 
views known to the panel should 
contact the university secretary’s 
office at 721-8101 or by e-mail 
at usec@uvic.ca by Jan. 31. The 
panel will hear oral submissions 
on Feb. 10-12. “Every attempt 
will be made to accommodate 
everyone,” says Sheldon Collyer, 
“but the time limitation may result 
in groups being asked to consider 
joint submissions, or meeting with 
one member of the panel.” 

For more information on 
the panel and its mandate, go 
online to web.uvic.ca/univsec/ 
equityreview.html or call 721-8101. 


Theatre grad presents jobs from hell 



Dawe 


by Maria Lironi 

Let’s face it, we’ve all had bad 
summer jobs. But while most of 
us leave our jobs from hell with a 
few bucks in our pockets and some 
amusing stories to tell our friends, 
few of us parlay our employment 
grief into an award-winning play. 

Enter UVic theatre grad TJ 
Dawe, whose one-man play The 
Slip-Knot is playing to rave reviews 
and sold out houses. 

“I’ve worked a number of 
really terrible jobs and I haven’t fit 
into any of them,” Dawe recalls. 
“Once I was a truck driver for a 
dumpster delivery company. I had 
to maneuver big dumpsters into 
driveways without hitting cars or 
houses. I wasn’t always entirely 
successful.” 

Another time, he was a Christ¬ 
mas parcel tracker for Canada 
Post. “My entire job was to find 
the one per cent of things that get 
lost in the system,” he says. “Of 
course, I wasn’t entirely successful 
at that either. So, I either had 
to compensate the customer or 
if the package wasn’t insured I’d 
refund the postage. Actually, once I 
couldn’t find an uninsured parcel of 
heart medication so I diplomatically 
offered a book of stamps.” 

And then there was the job where 
he stocked shelves at a Shoppers 
Drug Mart and listened hour upon 


hour to the 
Shoppers Drug 
Mart radio sta¬ 
tion. “Other 
employees 
could tune out 
the smarmy 
music and re¬ 
petitive ads 
but I couldn’t. 

So I’d lay 
awake at night 
worrying about 
whether the 
skin care shelf 
was stocked 
enough and 
hearing those 
Shoppers Drug 
Mart slogans 
over and over again in my head.” 

Phoenix audiences will remem¬ 
ber Dawe for his roles in The 
Melville Boys, Hush, The Love 
of The Nightingale and Stepping 
Out. His first one-man show was 
for SATCo in February 1997. He 
has won best male performer for 
three years at the Victoria Fringe 
Festival. 

“People often think that my 
biggest challenge is that I’m 
the only one on the stage,” says 
Dawe. “But I like having the stage 
to myself. The biggest challenge 
is coming up with new material. 
I’ve written six one-man shows 
now and the challenge is to keep 


fresh, to surprise the audience and 
still tell a good story. 

“After all, whether it’s a bad 
TV sitcom or a play like mine, 
it’s all about telling a good story. 
My story just happens to be about 
crappy jobs.” 

The Slip-Knot was named 
critic’s choice in Saskatoon, and 
best comedy in Montreal’s Just 
for Laughs Festival. It opens at the 
Phoenix Threatres on Thursday, 
Jan. 23 and plays until Feb. 1, 
Tuesdays through Saturdays at 8 
p.m. There’s also a 2 p.m. matinee 
on Saturday, Feb. 1. For tickets 
and reservations call the Phoenix 
Box Office at 721-8000. 


newsmaker 


"It does seem that the government is attempting to represent a somewhat 
more liberalized view of alcohol use. But the issue of liquor in general is 
going to be a very sensitive one for this government from here on in," said 
John Fryer (public administration) in the Victoria News (Jan. 15). "This 
is just another nail in the coffin for the idea of putting liquor on ferries, 
which was always going to be difficult." Fryer was commenting on the im¬ 
pending privatization of B.C. liquor stores in the wake of premier Gordon 
Campbell's impaired driving charge. 

"Things may get quite stormy, but he may think he can still weather it," 
said Dr. Norman Ruff (political science) on Gordon Campbell's vow to 
stay in office after his drunk driving charge in Maui. In the Globe and Mail 
(Jan. 13), Ruff also warned that Campbell's now-famous mug shot would 
serve as a future weapon against the Liberals for the NDP and other politi¬ 
cal opponents. 

"[B.C.] ranks dead last in the provinces in terms of being able to meet the 
demands of our students," said UVic President Dr. David Tiirpin in the 
Times Colonist (Jan. 19). A recent study by the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada concluded that the number of 18 to 24-year-olds 
will increase by 16 per cent in B.C. over the next decade, yet B.C. has the 
lowest number of postsecondary graduates and faculty per capita in the 
country. With the provincial government hungry for more university gradu¬ 
ates, Turpin believes UVic has a "social obligation to grow." 


Don't cut down our assets 

“Let the anniversary celebrations begin,” heralds the Jan. 9 issue 
of The Ring. “2003 marks the 40th anniversary of UVic and the 
100th anniversary of the founding of its predecessor, Victoria 
College. A year of events is planned that will recognize 100 years 
of postsecondary education at the university.” 

To mark our centennial, UVic undertakes a clandestine 
operation to cut down 100-year old trees. During a period 
when the university is formally closed, the logging equipment 
descended on Cunningham Woods to make room for a new 
medical building. 

I am not opposed to new buildings; in fact I wrote an 
unsuccessful CFI application to try and create a new climate 
change science technology and policy building. I am opposed 
to the apparent disregard of the things that make UVic unique. 
Unlike most campuses in North America, our jungle is natural 
not concrete. Rather than capitalising on our assets, we cut them 
down. 

It is time that the university develop a vision for future growth 
that includes sustainability and builds upon the natural beauty of 
our campus setting. It is time that our growth plan fully engage - 
local neighbourhood community associations and the students, 
staff and faculty who work here. Until this occurs, UVic’s strategy 
for campus planning will remain just an oxymoron. 

It is both embarrassing and shameful that 2003 has started off 
in such a visionless direction. I only hope that as the anniversary 
events unfold we start to celebrate our natural beauty instead of 
cutting more of it down. 

Dr. Andrew Weaver 
Earth & ocean sciences 

Editors note: 

The clearing of50—60 trees — and, for the record\ only a handful were 
as old as 90 years—was carried out during the Christmas break for 
reasons of public safety and to minimize noise disturbance. The site 
was chosen by the campus development committee , a 25-member body 
made up of faculty, students, staff, deans and vice presidents. The 
consultation process for a new campus plan has been extensive, on and 
off-campus. In the last six months alone, the process has included open 
houses, workshops, forums, neighbourhood mail-outs and advertising. 
And UVic does have a vision for further growth that includes 
sustainability. It's outlined in objective 26 of the university s strategic 
plan, A Vision for the Future, published in 2002. 
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UNDERSTANDING climate change and the Kyoto Protocol isn't easy. What does it mean? 
How will it affect me? What can I do? These are questions we're all asking. Earlier this 
month, four experts from UVic and Canada's Minister of the Environment offered their 
views to a campus audience. Here are some edited excerpts from their presentations: 



The science tells 
the story 


The polluters should 
pay the most 


by Dr. Andrew Weaver 


W hy is everybody confused 
about global warming? I 
think the media plays a central role. 
One newspaper headline last year said 
“Study Deflates Global Warming.” A 
week later the same paper ran another 
story, headlined “Global Warming 
Severity Grows.” So to the average 
person, the science is swinging like 
a pendulum between ‘Its real and 
its not.’ 

The reality, of course, is that 
the science is well-founded and 
is 200 years-old. It goes back 
initially to Joseph Fourier, a French 
mathematician who in 1824 
published a paper pointing out that 
the Earth is warmer than it would 
otherwise be because of the existence 
of the atmosphere. Greenhouse gases 
allow solar radiation to pass through 
the atmosphere and block outgoing 
long-wave radiation, and re-radiate 
some of that back and hence global 
warming. 

We can look at the “recent” history 
of the two major greenhouse gases, 
carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) and methane, 
from ice cores in Antarctica. What 
we see from this 400,000-year record 
is that atmospheric C0 2 consistently 
goes up and down. These are the so- 
called glacial and inter-glacial cycles. 
In the last inter-glacial period, when 
hippos were roaming northern 
Europe, C0 2 was about 300 ppm 
(parts per million, i.e. one litre of 
C0 2 in one million litres of air). 

Today, our atmospheric C0 2 
is 370 ppm. Its never been higher 
than that in the last 400,000 years, 
and likely in the last 20 million years. 
By 2100, atmospheric C0 2 will be 
somewhere between 486 and 1,248 
ppm, depending on future social and 
economic trends. 

Methane has also been going 
up and down. Today, atmospheric 
methane is 1,750 parts per billion, 
more than double what its been in 
the last 420,000 years. 

Has the Earth warmed over the 
last 1,000 years? There are many, 


many records. All the data show a 
maximum change in global mean 
temperature of about half a degree 
over the last 1,000 years. And 0.6 
degrees in the last 100 years. 

If you look at the global mean 
temperature more closely, here 
are the David Letterman top 10 
warmest years: number one is 1998, 
followed by 2002,2001,1997,1995, 
1990, 1999, 2000, 1991 and 1987. 
Two years are not in there—1992 
and 1993—and that’s because we 
were fortunate enough to have Mt. 
Pinatubo blow up and put a lot of 
aerosols in the atmosphere, which 
cooled things down for a short 
period of time. 

What about Kyoto? Let’s suppose 
there’s no policy action taken globally. 
What would be our best estimate for 
global temperatures by the year 
2100? Our models show that the 
global mean temperature will be 2.08 
degrees warmer and the sea levels will 
have risen about 50 cm. 

Suppose every country that 
actually signed Kyoto ratifies it and 
meets their target, including the U.S., 
but goes no further. That 2.08 degree 
warming becomes 2.0 degrees and the 
sea level rises 48.5 cm. Suppose we all 
reduce our emissions by another one 
per cent a year, after the Kyoto targets 
are reached. The Earth still warms by 
1.8 degrees and sea levels rise 45.5 
cm. So there is an element of ‘Were 
hooped anyway here. 

There’s a danger that people will 
believe that Kyoto is the solution to 
the problem. But it’s only a first step. 
The required reductions to actually 
stabilize levels of greenhouse gases 
at four times pre-industrial—a level 
that hasn’t been seen since dinosaurs 
roamed the Earth—means reducing 
emissions globally by much more 
than 50 per cent of 1990 levels. 

Dr. Andrew Weaver (earth & ocean 
sciences) heads UVics climate modelling 
groupy holds a Canada Research Chair 
in atmospheric science , and is one of 
the world's leading experts on climate 
change andpaleoclimatology. 


by Dr. Peter Kennedy 

T he best way to achieve the 
Kyoto target is with the 
broadest possible use of emissions 
pricing. That is, if a firm, an 
institution, or an individual wants 
to emit greenhouse gases, then they 
must pay a price to do so. 

What are the benefits of 
emissions pricing? First of all, 
cost-effectiveness. I have run a 
simulation model that compares 
the least-cost solution to Kyoto 
with alternatives. If you compare 
an equal percentage reduction 
across all sectors to the least-cost 
approach, the latter approach is 40 
per cent lower. That translates into 
approximately $12 billion in costs. 
So it makes a big difference how we 
implement this target. 

How does emissions pricing give 
us a cost-effective implementation? 
The basic gist of the argument is 
that economic actors who have a 
high cost of reducing emissions 
would prefer to pay the price 
to emit. In contrast, economic 
actors who have a relatively low 
cost of emitting would prefer to 
cut emissions rather than pay the 
price. That means that the lowest 
cost sources will undertake the 


greatest emission reduction. And 
that’s precisely what we want to 
achieve cost-effectiveness. 

The second main benefit of 
emissions pricing is that it creates 
incentive for technological change. 
There’s an ongoing incentive for 
economic actors to find innovative 
ways to reduce those emissions. 

A third benefit is the potential 
for tax revenue, which can be 
used to reduce taxes elsewhere in 
the economy. We rely principally 
on the taxation of labour and 
investment to drive government 
financing. That’s a very costly 
way to raise tax revenue because 
it distorts incentives to work and 
invest. If we can move away from 
that kind of taxation, the economy 
will be better off for it. 

How does the federal government 
plan incorporate emissions pricing? 
I argue that it does not make nearly 
enough use of emissions pricing. It 
relies far too heavily on moral 
suasion and on a multitude of 
programs and subsidies that will be 
funded by the taxpayer, not by the 
polluters. 

Dr. Peter Kennedy (economics) 
is a specialist in environmental 
economics. 


Hydrogen is 
option—f( 

by Dr. Ned Djitali cur 

ach 

T he emission targets that have No 
been set by the Kyoto accord the 
probably can’t be met with the Ion 
measures that have been proposed, woi 
And, in fact, the targets themselves the 
are probably insufficient. There’s ted 
only one way to meet radical targets onl 
that would address environmental 
concerns, and that would be an cor 
overhaul of our energy systems. hy< 
Decarbonization of our energy the 
supply is the key to addressing flet 
climate change and environmental ceU 
issues. The ultimate evolution in the 
this direction is to move to pure No 
hydrogen which has zero carbon 
content. A hydrogen economy hyt 
would rely on an integrated wh 
approach to energy systems, en< 
combining renewables, hydrogen, to> 
hydro-electricity and perhaps anc 
nuclear into a host of applications tec 
to meet the demands of a modern exi 
economy and society without an< 
increasing emissions. cot 

Such a hydrogen infrastructure tec 
would be nothing short of a 
revolution in energy systems, and is an< 
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Kyoto: myths and 



science 




Tim Patterson, Cartoon 
Imiwrsttyprofessor of earth *eh 
««*«, and Fred Singer, distm. 
gttfehed research professor at 
Geoirxc Mason University, «- 
that this khwowect-tMig 

Kftrth, there were far more ex¬ 

treme changes in climate than 
wfatf ire see tut w. Professor* Pat- 
tcreon and Singer show that, even 
in the past thousand years, there 
were much warmer and colder 

periods than totfey 

Response: This is not a myth, its 
wwse! words. Ofeonrse, humans 


tssti occur naturally. The relewrt 
feet is humanity- is the primary 
cause of fete 20 th centurvdimate 


It k a serious mistake to 
regard tbs natural climate cycle 
as tranquil and predictable. In 
fact, there is no reason to belfere 
nwtf current rates of temperature 
change are in any way different to 
what one wwtW expect due to en¬ 
tirely natural causes. By examin¬ 
ing Greenland fee tores, scien¬ 
tists haw foond brestirtaktngly 
sudden variations in climate 
throughout the geologic recutd. 
Response: In the last 10,000 
years there has not been a dirnafe 
change as rapid as the one now 
underway. The change in temper- 
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our best 
>r now 

ently the only plausible path to 
eve radical emission reductions. 
Dther solution can provide us with 
level of reductions needed in the 
5 -term. That’s not to say there 
’t be other solutions emerging in 
text few decades, but with current 
nology and know-how, this is the 
r way that we can see forward, 
iydrogen is not a new energy 
unodity. In fact there’s enough 
rogen currently produced in 
world to power a road vehicle 
: consisting of 250 million fuel 
vehicles, which is equivalent to 
current fleet of road vehicles in 
th America. 

-low do we get there with 
rogen technology? We’ll have a 
»le set of technologies to harness 
rgy—to produce hydrogen, 
tore and distribute hydrogen, 
to convert energy. All of these 
inologies, including fuel cells, 
t. They’ve been demonstrated 
some of them have even been 
Lmercialized. So there’s no major 
nological barrier, 
rhe key challenges are cost 
the hydrogen infrastructure, 
i government needs to be 
re proactive in promoting 
wmstration programs that are 
unensurate with the challenges 
face us in terms of greenhouse 
emissions. 

i gradual route to energy policy 
not allow us to meet our targets, 
we could seize the day with 
t is symbolically represented by 
Kyoto accord by taking very bold 
5 to bypass the transition solutions 
t rely on fossil fuels, and pave the 
ly for a hydrogen-based system 
tith clean and diversified energy 
sources. 


; Dr. Ned Djilali (engineering) 
is a fuel cell researcher and 
I executive director of UVics 
i* Institute for Integrated 
Energy Systems. 


The cost of inaction 
is greater 


Six billion people 
could be affected 


by Steve Lonergan 


I n this discussion I want to 
cover off four key issues. The 
first two are characteristics of 
global warming research and 
discussion—complexity and 
uncertainty. The last two are 
fundamental and essential issues to 
cover in future discussions—equity 
and opportunity. 

There is complexity in the 
science of climate change, the 
economics and the technological 
solutions. But there’s also com¬ 
plexity because there are so many 
different actors involved. This is 
a global issue, so we’re dealing 
with six billion people who 
could potentially be impacted 
by climate change. They’ll be 
impacted differently, depending 
on their particular location in 
space and time. That’s important 
to remember. 

The second aspect is the 
complexity of policy. The Kyoto 
protocol is only about 32 pages 
long, but once you read it 
you realize there are issues of 
verification, compliance, supple¬ 
mentary actions, and the notion 
of consistency of climate change 
policy with all policies in this 
and every other country. The 
complexity is astronomical, but 
they’re things that can be ironed 
out over time. 

There’s uncertainty over 
whether developing countries are 
going to buy into this agreement. 
How do we get them to do this, and 
when will they join the agreement? 
There’s also uncertainty over the 
costs of implementation. But a lot 
of the discussion doesn’t consider 
that after the first three years, we 
can withdraw from the protocol at 
any time. 


The equity issue addresses 
the question of how we bring 
developing countries into the 
fold. Who is really responsible 
for global warming? What is the 
distribution of the impact? Who 
is the most vulnerable? And who 
has the greatest ability to pay for 
emission reductions? 

What about the issue of equal 
entitlements that a number of 
countries have brought up? Should 
each individual be entitled to emit 
the same amount of carbon? If you 
say no, I’d really like to know why 
not. If you say yes, what does 
that mean in terms of a policy 
where everyone will have equal 
entitlements to emissions? 

There are issues of opportunity, 
not just with Kyoto, but with 
future climate change agreements. 
There’s the notion of promoting 
technological development. 
Thinking outside the box— 
even beyond hydrogen-based 
systems—to really space-age 
things like satellite solar power 
and nuclear fusion as the way 
to power our future. We must 
decarbonize our economy and 
the only way to do that is through 
technological improvements, 
switching our perverse subsidies 
from the fossil fuel sector to the 
renewable resources sector, and 
making changes in the way we 
live our lives. 

Lastly, I think many of the 
constraints that we’re facing as we 
address the issue of greenhouse 
gas emission reduction are not 
scientific and not technological. 
They’re political. 

Dr. Steve Lonergan (geography) 
is past director of the Global 
Environmental Change and Human 
Security Project based in Germany. 


by the Hon. David Anderson 


K yoto is not the end of the road. 

I want to stress that. This is 
the first Kyoto period we’re talking 
about, that will run from 2008 to 
2012 , and 10 years hence. And 
there will be a second and a third, 
and there will probably be a 20 th 
and 25th, 50th even. If they’re going 
to go on for a century or more, that’s 
what we have to look forward to. 

In that period we have to do a 
great deal more than Kyoto. No 
question about that. It’s like the 
Chinese expression, “A journey of a 
thousand miles starts with a single 
step.” Kyoto is a single step and I’m 
quite willing to admit there are many 
flaws in the agreement. Nevertheless, 
that’s what the world has come up 
with after many years of intense 
consultations and negotiations. 

There are those who say bring in 
the developing countries and then 
we may proceed. Or wait until the 
U.S. comes in. These are not views 
I can accept because we have to 
get going as soon as we can. In the 
future, let’s hope [Kyoto] will be 
improved and the problems will be 
taken care of. 

The Globe and Mail wrote an 
editorial criticizing me for being more 
concerned with the year 2100 than five 
years hence. I took it as an enormous 
compliment, although their editorial 
writer meant it in very negative terms. 
After all, politicians are normally only 
concerned about the next election. 
But it is an indication that we have 
to think long-term on dealing with 
climate change. 

On the issue of cost, I find it 
very interesting that so few people 
talk about the cost of inaction. We 
forget how much investment has 
been put into the existing weather 
system. It’s fine to say “Who 
cares, we’ll be able to go to Lake 
Winnipeg for our winter holidays 


in the sun instead of Florida or 
Hawaii.” That’s too simplistic. We 
have an enormous investment in 
the existing system and if it’s 
dramatically altered we’ll suffer 
in an equally dramatic way. 

We’ve done the best calculations 
we can, using private sector firms 
and economists. It looks like the 
potential decline in the economic 
growth for Canada over the next 
decade to achieve our target might 
be in the neighbourhood of about 
0.5 per cent of GDP. 

Looked at in terms of employ¬ 
ment, it may mean 60,000 jobs 
lost over what would have been 
otherwise created. Bear in mind that 
we’re making some very conservative 
assumptions. We’re assuming job 
rate growth for the next decade of 
one quarter of what it has been in 
the last year. We think that is not a 
major cost. 

Costs are low, even for the oil 
and gas industry. It’s not going 
to be disaster and we can achieve 
the target of minus six per cent. It 
won’t be easy, but company after 
company—Shell, BP, Boeing, GM, 
Dupont—virtually all have made 
more money when they became 
more energy-efficient and reduced 
their emissions. 

So I am an optimist—I guess 
you have to be one to be a Liberal 
in B.C.—that we can achieve this 
without damage to our competitive 
position in the North American free 
trade area. I’m an optimist that if 
we pave the way were going to see 
American states and the American 
government follow suit. And if we 
can pave the way in North America 
and Europe, I think we can pave the 
way in the world. 

David Anderson is the MPfor Victoria, 
Canadas Minister of the Environment, 
and principal architect of the 
ratification of the Kyoto Protocol. 
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We do. We’re TELUS. Change is at the heart of who 
we are, and what we do for our customers. That’s why 
we are reinventing ourselves for the future. A future 
where data, voice, wireless and the Internet converge 
to take you places you’ve never been. Welcome to the 
new TELUS.telus.com 


TELUS 

the future is friendly® 



LEARN INC for LIFE 


for Camosun College Winter 03 
Continuing Education Programs 


choose from 250 part-time, evening and weekend classes 
call 370-4239 if we can mail you a copy of the calendar 
or email cering@camosun.bc.ca with your mailing address 

Registration details online now 


Did You Know? 

UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 
ORTHOPAEDIC & SPORTS 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

is available on campus for one and all. 

Students, staff, faculty, and families are all welcome. 

A fully equipped clinic with friendly and highly qualified staff is prepared 
to meet the goals of your recovery from sports or orthopaedic injuries. 

Come and see us or call to book an appointment. 

Room 142 - Ian Stewart Complex 472-4057 



Engineering prof wins 
service award 


Dr. Jim Collins, an adjunct faculty 
member of UVic’s department 
of electrical and computer 
engineering, is the winner of 
a Distinguished Service Award 
from the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers (IEEE) 
Oceanic Engineering Society. 
Collins received the honour for 
his dedicated service in support 
of the society. 

He founded the Victoria 
OES Chapter in 1985, and since 
1998 has served as the society’s 
membership development chair. 

Collins is currently studying 
the possible use of autonomous 
underwater vehicles (AUVs) in 
measuring the depth and shape 
of icebergs. 


“It’s important to know 
just how deep they are,” says 
Collins. “We’ve seen their scour 
marks on the ocean floor, so we 
know they’re of possible concern 
to bottom-mounted offshore 
exploration and production 
equipment if they aren’t properly 
managed. However, no one wants 
to swim down to the bottom of 
the icebergs, so I’m proposing 
to send small 100kg or less 
AUVs over the side to take the 
measurements.” 

The IEEE is the largest pro¬ 
fessional society in the world 
with 363,000 members. For 
more information about the IEEE 
Oceanic Engineering Society visit 
<www.oceanicengineering.org>. 


Mayan dialect... 

pantheon of Mayan gods. Today 
they face the fate of all indigenous 
peoples—the loss of unique 
expressions of their world view 
and traditional knowledge.” 

Currently, all but the elder 
women are bilingual (Spanish 
and Lacandon), and although 
the language of childrearing is 
Lacanddn, parents see proficiency 
in Spanish as an advantage and are 
sending their children to the new 
state-run primary school, which 
operates in Spanish. 

Several Lacanddnes have ex¬ 
pressed deep concern that their 
traditional culture is threatened, 
and have asked Carlson and Cook 
for help to preserve it. 

“They would like to become 
literate in their own language so 


cont'd from p. 1 

they can pass it on,” says Cook. 
“They’re also saddened that 
traditional rituals are no longer 
being performed and traditional 
stories are not being told. They’re 
particularly interested in having 
Lacanddn curriculum materials 
for their school.” 

Cook and Carlson will build 
a comprehensive visual, aural 
and written record of the living 
traditions, describing the language 
within its socio-cultural and 
historical setting. 

The project will provide UVic 
students with employment and 
valuable training in fieldwork 
and new language documentation 
technology, as well as employment 
for the Lacandon consultants as¬ 
sisting Carlson and Cook. 


in memoriam 


Mary Richmond, whose nursing career spanned over 50 years of dedi¬ 
cated commitment to excellence in nursing education, died on Nov. 29. 

She contributed to numerous decisions that advanced nursing and nursing 
education. Her influence as a role model, to students and colleagues, is 
her greatest legacy. 

A native of Vancouver, Mary graduated from the VGH/UBC program 
in 1945. She earned a baccalaureate of nursing from McGill University in 
1951 and a master's of arts from Columbia University in 1956. She was the 
director of nursing education at Royal Jubilee Hospital (RJH) in the 1950s 
and during her tenure helped start programs in public health and psychiat¬ 
ric nursing. She served terms as director of nursing at both RJH and VGH. 

In 1974, Mary began two concurrent jobs in Victoria—administrator 
for a number of departments at the RJH in educational resources, and 
adjunct professor and acting director of UVic's school of nursing. She also 
served on the committee that saw the formation of Camosun College's 
school of nursing. She relinquished her duties at RJH in 1982, but contin¬ 
ued to teach at UVic as a visiting professor until 1988 and as director of 
the school of nursing until 1992, when she retired. She was awarded an 
honorary degree from UVic in 1991. In 1993, she was recognized for her 
contribution to the profession of nursing by the Registered Nurses Associa¬ 
tion of B.C.'s highest award, an Award of Honour. 

Contributed by Sheila Zerr, a sessional instructor in UVic's school of nursing. 
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Chinese seniors more likely 
to get ill, says study 


by Maria Lironi 


Chinese-Canadian senior citizens 
are more likely to have health 
problems and suffer from depression 
than other seniors, says a new study 
headed by the University of Calgary’s 
Dr. Daniel Lai, in collaboration 
with UVic researchers. 

The study of 2,272 Chinese 55 
years of age and older found that 
96.1 per cent reported at least one 
health condition, as opposed to 
81.7 per cent in the general senior 
population. The national average for 
Chinese is 92.8 per cent. 

In Victoria, 251 older Chinese 
completed the survey. Of the seven 
Canadian cities studied—Victoria, 
Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal— 
the Chinese-Canadian seniors in 
Victoria were the least depressed. In 
fact, less than 8.8 per cent of the older 
Chinese here reported depressive 
symptoms. This prevalence rate was 
much lower than the overall average 
of 22.4 per cent. 

“The difference in the amount of 
depression between large cities and 
Victoria is probably because most 
of the people here are sponsored by 
their children so they have family 


in town,” says co-investigator Dr. 
David Lai (geography). “As well, 
half of our Victoria respondents 
are from mainland China and they 
are happy to be away from it.” 

However, when it came to 
perception of their overall health, 
Victoria’s Chinese seniors ranked 
second in the country for good 
health at 75.7 per cent while the 
average was only 60.4 per cent. 
This percentage is still lower, 
however, than the 79.4 per cent 
reported by older adults in the 
general population. 

Despite failing health, many 
Chinese seniors did not use the 
medical system. About 25 per cent 
don’t have an annual checkup and 
less than one per cent use mental 
health services such as psychiatrists 
and psychologists. According to 
the study, language barriers may be 
why some Chinese seniors are more 
reticent to use the medical system. 

Another big problem facing 
Chinese seniors is poverty. The 
study found that 54 per cent of the 
people in the study have an income 
under $1,000 per month. 

“People have a stereotype that 
all these immigrants are coming 
over from Hong Kong and they’re 


all very wealthy, and that just isn’t 
true,” said study co-investigator 
Dr. Neena Chappell (Centre on 
Aging). “We know generally with 
all populations that low income is 
associated with poor health.” 

Lack of social networks and 
community support programs are 
a big problem for elderly Chinese- 
Canadians and funding is needed to 
provide services. “We don’t have as 
many community support services 
as Vancouver,” says Lai. “We need 
a community support system where 
the Chinese language is spoken.” 

The $556,000 study was funded 
by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
and conducted in collaboration 
with community organizations 
in all seven cities. For more 
information on the study, its 
findings and implications visit 
<www.fp.ucalgary.ca/unicomm/ 
news/Jan_03/chinese.htm>. 

Chinese-Canadians make up 
Canada’s largest visible minority. 
The 1996 census, which is the latest 
available, found that there were 
860,000 Chinese-Canadians, but 
the number is probably closer to 
a million. There are an estimated 
400,000 Chinese-Canadians in B.C. 


Book named one of best 
academic titles of 2002 


At the Elbow of Another: Learning to 
Teach by Coteaching by Lansdowne 
professor in education Dr. Wolff- 
Michael Roth, has been selected 
by Choice y the review journal of 
the American Library Association, 
as one of the outstanding academic 
titles of 2002. 

Annually in the January issue, 
Choice lists its selection of the best 
of the nearly 7,000 books it has 
reviewed during the previous year. 
Choice editors base their selection 
on excellence in scholarship and 
significance of contribution to the 
field. It’s an honour reserved for the 
top three per cent of academic tides. 

“We’re unreflective about a lot of 
the things we do in our daily work as 
teachers,” says Roth. “In our book, 
my co-author Kenneth Tobin and I 
present co-teaching—teaching and 
examining that teaching in dialogue 
with partners—as an effective way 
of becoming more conscious of, and 
improving, one’s teaching.” 


The book describes in detail 
the implementation and use of co¬ 
teaching in the contexts of teacher 
education at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at a large inner-city 
Philadelphia high school. Based on 
this case study, the authors explore the 
potential of co-teaching for education 
researchers, teacher education, and as 
an alternative for traditional methods 
of supervision and evaluation of 


teaching. They also delineate some 
of the impediments, both personal 
and institutional, to the widespread 
adoption of co-teaching. 

Reviewing the book in its 
November 2002 edition, Choice 
describes it as “a powerful case study 
of how these techniques may be used 
to inform and improve practice.” 

The book was published in 2002 
by Peter Lang, New York. 


Now Two 
Great Locations! 


Cadboro Bay 

PEOPUES PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Greeting Cards & Gifts 
Film & Photo Developing 
Photocopying & Fax 
Post Office 

477-2131 

3825 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Mon-Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 12-5pm 


PEOPLES 

PHARMACY 

On 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Film & Photo Developing 
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721-3400 

UVic Student Union Building 

Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 
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Monthly Income Based on $50 f 000 
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RRIFs • Life Insurance • RRSPs 
Annuities • Investment Funds 



AGE 55 

60 

65 

69 

75 

80 

Minimum Payout* 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$119 

$140,256 

$139 

$120,191 

$167 

$103,305 

$198 

$92,189 

$327 

$78,732 

$365 

$70,705 


Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years .. . .$931 Total 5 year payout ... .$55,860 

Income over 10 years .. .$529 Total 10 year payout .. .$63,480 

Income over 15 years .. .$394 Total 15 year payout .. .$70,920 

*Based on best current GIC of 5.00%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. 
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AGE 

55 

60 

65 

69 

75 

80 

Male 

...payments cease at death 

$296 

$328 

$373 

$419 

$506 

$622 

...10 years guaranteed 

$292 

$319 

$353 

$382 

$423 

$464 

Female 

...payments cease at death 

$277 

$301 

$336 

$371 

$443 

$538 

...10 years guaranteed 

$275 

$297 

$326 

$352 

$396 

$441 

Joint Life: 10 years guaranteed 

$256 

$273 

$297 

$320 

$367 

$417 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


...building better retirement incomes since 1974 


We have Life Income Fund (UF) figures 
and brochures available upon request. 
Ask us for a 

personalized illustration or a copy of 
Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 


tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca FAX (250) 385-6361 

#402 - 645 FORT STREET VICTORIA BC V8W 1G2 TEL (250) 385-3636 
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Jeremy Donaldson 


Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

• ICBC cases on percentage 

• Wills & Estates 

• Real Estate Conveyancing 

• Mortgages 

• Divorce & Family 


stratoliner@shaw.ca 2558 Sinclair Road Victoria 



gmSTOL HAIR. 

10% OFF SSL. UK® 

Unisex Hair Fashions Professional Retail Centre 
10 min. walk from UVic 

2592 Sinclair Road 477-3098 


Chartwell Travel 


OF CADBORO BAY 


Check our prices first! 

The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices • Cruises • Package 
holidays • Adventure travel • Business travel 


3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 477-3550 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet $Q 95 
Brunch ^ 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 
Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 



Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
E m Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


10% Student 
Saver Discount 
now available 
Monday to 
Thursday 

(excluding select items) 

FREE DELIVERY 



10% UVic 

Student 

discount 

Open 7 days 
a week 


3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 
forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 477-6811 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF EVENTS, SEE WWW.UVIC.CA/EVENTS 


Thursday, January 23 

Sessions In Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
Stewardship and the Corporate 
World. Wayne Stewart, retired oil 
industry manager. Grad Centre, 
room 108. 472-4159 


Friday, January 24 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. School of 
music students, various instruments. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Admission by donation. 721-7903 

Public Administration Seminar 4 p.m. 

Globalization and Efficient Cities: 
A Look at Japan and Canada. Dr. 
Kimiyoshi Toyama, Nihon Univ., 
Japan, and Dr. Emmanuel Brunet- 
Jailly, UVic. Strong Bldg., room Cl08. 
721-8056 


Music Presentation 8 p.m. Violin 
Class Recital. Class of Sharon Stanis, 
MacLaurin Bldg., room B125. 
Admission by donation. 721-8559 

Saturday, January 25 

Vikes Men's Rugby vs. Pacific Pride 

3 p.m. Wallace Field. 721-8725 

Sunday, January 26 

Alzheimer Society 5k Walk for 
Memories In honour of former 
chemistry professor Frank Robinson. 
Registration 7:30 a.m., start 8:30 
a.m., twice around Ring Rd. Parking 
lot 8 off McGill Road. 382-2033 

Music Presentation 8 p.m. Faculty 
Recital. Susan Young, soprano. Mac¬ 
Laurin Bldg., room B125. $12/8. 
721-7903 



RING PUBLICATION SCHEDULE SPRING 2003 

Calendar items should be sent to UVic communications (Sedgewick 149, fax 
721-8955, e-mail ucom@uvic.ca) or entered into the online calendar (www. 
uvic.ca/events) by no later than 4 p.m. on the Wednesday prior to publication. 
Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. For more information, call 
721-7636. 

PUBLICATION DATE COPY DEADLINE 

Feb. 6.Jan. 29 

Feb. 20.Feb. 12 

March 6.Feb. 26 

March 20.March 12 

April 3. March 26 


At the Galleries 

www.maltwood.uvic.ca Info: 721-6562 

23rd Annual Art Education Faculty Exhibition (until Feb. 13). 
Featuring recent artwork by art educators in the faculty of education. 
McPherson. Info: 721-6562 

They Don't Make Them Like They Used To (until March 15). Exhibition 
of wooden furniture designed and constructed by cabinet-makers of 
the Victoria region. Maltwood. Info: 721-6562 

At the Phoenix Theatres 

www.phoenixtheatres. ca Info: 721-8000 

The Sup Knot (Jan. 23-Feb.l) Creator, storyteller and UVic theatre 
alumni TJ Dawe takes a wondrous journey of the imagination in 
this fast-paced, one-man performance. 


Tuesday, January 28 

Earth & Ocean Sciences Seminar 3:30 
p.m. Trees, Dust , Fire and Ice: Some 
Thoughts About Ice Age Inceptions. Dr. 
Katrin Meissner, UVic, Elliott Bldg., 
room 061. 721-8848 


Wednesday, January 29 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. Exit , 
Voice and Loyalty: The Predicament of 
Christian Communities in the Middle 
East. George Irani, Royal Roads Univ. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 
110.721-6325 

Physics & Astronomy Lecture 

3:30 p.m. Do Cosmic Rays Play a 
Significant Role in the Genesis of 
Human Cancer? Dr. Alan Astbury, 
UVic. Elliott Bldg., room 061. 
721-7700 

Public Forum 7-9 p.m. Climate at 
the Crossroads. Featuring a panel of 
environmentalists and researchers. 
Fraser Bldg., room 159. 721-8188 


Tuesday, February 4 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives 4 p.m. Im¬ 
pacts of Chinese Immigrants on the 
Suburbanization ofMetropolitan Cities 
in Canada. Research roundtable with 
Dr. David Lai, UVic. Strong Bldg., 
room Cl22. 721-7020 


History in Art Lecture 7:30 p.m. Cult 
Figures and Anxious Audiences: Emily 
Carr, Frida Kahb and Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Dr. John O’Brian, International 
Canadian Studies Centre, UBC. 
David Lam Auditorium, MacLaurin 
Bldg., room A144. 721-7387 


Thursday, January 30 

Sessions In Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
Strategies for Spiritualization: Taking 
Charge of Developing Language of Your 
Spiritual Nature. Dr. Sandra Fotos, 
Senshu Univ., Japan, and visiting 
scholar in linguistics. Grad Centre, 
room 108.472-4159 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives Lecture 12:30 
p.m. Engaging People in the Gender 
Agenda. Linda Pennels, CAPI 
associate. Clearihue Bldg., room 
C109.721-7020 


Friday, January 31 

Dean's Lunchtime Lecture Series 

12 p.m. Remote Sensing. An Evolving Tool 
Jbr the Observation and Management of 
Our Natural Resource Base. Dr. Olaf 
Niemann, UVic UVic Downtown (910 
Government Sl) Register 472-4747. 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. String stu¬ 
dents. MacLaurin Building, room 
B125. 721-7903 

Music Presentation 8 p.m. Faculty 
Recital. Arthur Rowe, piano. Mac¬ 
Laurin Bldg., room B125. $12/8. 
721-7903 


Saturday, February 1 

Music Presentation 8 p.m. University 
of Victoria Orchestra. J4nos Sandor, 
conductor with guest artist, Ian 
McDougall, trombone. University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. $12/8. 
721-7903 


Sunday, February 2 

18th Men and Women's Monster Erg 
Indoor Rowing Championships All day. 
McKinnon Gym. 721-8725 


German Lecture 7:30 p.m. Brasilien: 
Land der unbegrenzten Moglichkeiten? 
Vortrag mit Lichtbildern. Dr. Jutta 
Gutberlet, UVic., Centre for Innova¬ 
tive Teaching, room 110. 721-7316 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Those 
Armies of Children: Youngsters and 
the Making of Modern American 
Catholicism. Dr. Robert Orsi, Harvard 
Divinity School. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105.721-7381 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Women and Religious Life in the 
12th Century. Dr. Giles Constable, 
Princeton Univ. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A127. 721-6271 


Wednesday, February 5 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives 12:30 p.m. 
China's Industrial Policy: Features 
and Trends. Dr. Lu Ding, National 
University of Singapore. Strong 
Bldg., room C126. 721-7020 

Physics & Astronomy Lecture 3:30 
p.m. Spin Momentum Transport in 
Magnetic Ultrathin Film Structures. 
Dr. Bret Heinrich, SFU. Elliott 
Bldg., room 061. 721-7700 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 

RevealingModemity's Hidden Religious 
Orthodoxy. Andrew Wender, CSRS 
graduate student fellow. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 
721-6325 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Two 
presentations: The Letters of Two 
Lovers: Abelard and Heloise? Dr. John 
Van Engen, University of Notre 
Dame; and The Authenticity of the 
u Lost" Letters of Heloise and Abelard: 
Controversy and Discussion. Dr. Giles 
Constable, Princeton Univ. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A127.721-6271 


Thursday, February 6 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
Write to the Heart: Journaling the 
Spiritual Journey. Ray McGinnis, 
instructor of journal and poetry writ¬ 
ing. Interfaith Centre. 472-4159 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. The 
Bible as Book , and the Life of the 
Mind. Dr. John Van Engen, Univ. 
of Notre Dame. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A127. 721-6271 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives 4 p.m. 
Canada-Asia Relations — What Are 
the Prospects? Nick Etheridge, former 
Canadian High Commissioner to 
Bangladesh, and Yeun-Pau Woo, 
Asia-Pacific Foundation. Strong 
Bldg., room C122. 721-7020 


Friday, February 7 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. Guitar 
students. MacLaurin Bldg., room 
B125. 721-7903 

Public Administration Seminar 4 p.m. 
To Click or Not To Click: E-Leaming 
for the Public Sector. Kate Seaborne 
and John Langford, UVic. Strong 
Bldg., room C108. 721-8056 

Vikes Women's Basketball vs. Univ. of 
Calgary 6:30 p.m. McKinnon Gym. 
Tickets available at event. 721-8725 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. Univ. of 
Calgary 8:15 p.m. McKinnon Gym. 
Tickets available at event. 721-8725 


ass 


Is 


Wanted 

USED BOOKS WANTED, in good con¬ 
dition. Libraries, estates purchased, 
any quantity. No course textbooks 
please. Phone: 595-1728 
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Bolt your home to its foundation for safety during 



PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT • PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 


Monthly, from 

$ 19.95 


O.A.C. Deposit required 

LIMITED TIME OFFER 





BOLT 

383-BOLT ( 2658 ) 
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